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THE JUNE-TIME. 


By Eleanor C. Hull. 





like the June 
has swept the rosy 


Oh, there’s no breeze 
breeze that 


clover, 

That has blown across the mead- 
ows and the daisies’ drifted 
snow, 


That has played among the tree-tops, 
that has strayed the woodland 
over— 

Oh, there’s no breeze like the June 
breeze, sweet though all the 
breezes blow. 


There’s no sunshine like the sunshine 


which the month of June dis- 
covers, 
With its golden gleam of bright- 


ness and its tender warmth of 
tone, 
Soft as k‘ss of little children, fair as 


bliss of happy lovers— 


There’s no sunshine like the sun- 
shine which this month has made 
its own. 

Oh, there’s no time like the June 
time, made of happiness and 
honey; 


Then it’s sorrow to the background, 

and rejoicing to the fore, 

the ways of June are gracious, 

all her days are sweet 

sunny— 

Oh, there’s no time like the June 
time, best and blest forevermore! 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


All 








in 


followed Finland 


Norway has 
granting full 
to women. 
universal 


Parliamentary 
But, while Finland 


suffrage for both women 


and men, Norway has given full suf- | 


frage only to the same women who 


already had municipal suffrage. These 


number about 300,006, and include all | 


women over 25 who are taxed on an 
income of $113 a year in the city, or 
$84 a year in the country, or whose 
husbands are taxed on an income 
of that amount. As even women earn- 
ing $2.50 a week would have an in- 
come of $130 a year, this must in- 
clude a very large part of the female 
population, notwithstanding that 
wages are lower in Norway than “in 
the United States. Universal suf- 
frage is inevitable, sooner or later. 
Meanwhile, the present law is a long 
step forward. The large majority by 
which the Parliamentary vote was 
granted—96 to 25—shows that the 
women have not made a bad use of 
their municipal vote. 


On June 1, 1901, the Woman’s 
Journal had the pleasure of putting 


and | 


out the dove and olive branch in 
honor of the granting of municipal 
suffrage to the women of Norway. 
Now the dove comes out again to 
flutter her wings for joy over the 
granting of the full Parliamentary 
vote. 


The women of Norway were given 
a vote on the regulation of the liquor 
traffic in 1895, church 
questions in 1897, municipal suffrage 


a vote on 


in 1901 and full Parliamentary suf- 
frage now in 1907. 

A proposal to give universal suf- 
frage to all the women of Norway 


was defeated, but came so near pass- 
ing that a change of 14 votes would 
have carried it. 


Senorita Carolina Huidobro 
spend the summer lectur’ng on “The 
Christ of the Andes,” under the aus- 
pices of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, of which Mr. Angell 
is president. This illustrated lecture 
is of absorbing interest and beauty. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead says that Seno- 
rita Huidobro held the great Peace 
Congress spellbound by it. She will 
give it this summer especially at sea- 
side resorts and in the churches, and 
admission will be free. It will do 
more good than a sermon, and the 
more widely it can be heard, the bet- 
ter. Her address is 116 Huntington 
avenue, Boston. 


ee 


At the recent city election in Wichi- 
ta, Kan., 7,211 men voted, and 5,088 


women. There were 2,358 men who 
neglected to vote, and only 1,108 
women. The election commissioners 


have just finished checking over the 
sixteen registration books, and have 
‘ given the facts to the press. The inde- 
|pendent ticket, which stood for law 
and order, was elected over the can- 
didates of the machine by _ the 
women’s votes. 


The men of Japan are said to be 
much disturbed over the presentation 
to the Imperial Parliament of two pe- 
titions from Japanese women, one 
asking for equal political rights, and 
|the other for an equal standard of 
The double standard is even 
more pronounced in Japan than in our 
and there it is recog- 
It is a novelty for the 





morals. 
own country, 
nized by law. 
meek and gentle Japanese women to 
petition for fair treatment, but what 
else could the government expect now 
that it has admitted girls to the 
higher education? 


Grange, at 
resolu- 


The Washington State 
its recent meeting adopted 
tions in favor of woman suffrage, di- 
rect legislation, and the _ initiative 
and referendum. 


| After a lively debate, the Kentucky 

State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
‘at its recent meeting in Shelbyville, 
| voted 57 to 7 in favor of school suf- 
frage for women, with an educational 
qualification, and pledged themselves 
to work to secure it throughout the 
State. In the country districts the 
women already have it. 


suffrage | 
has | 


Con- 
the 


On the same day when the 
necticut Legislature voted down 
woman suffrage b'lls, the Senate also 


voted down a proposal to give the 
| solitary woman deputy factory-in- 
!inspector of Connecticut the same 


| pay as the male deputy factory-in- 
spectors. She will have to look after 
50,000 women employees. However, 
it is a step in advance to have a wo- 
man inspector at all. The Senate 
voted unanimously to have one. This 
is good as far as it goes. The fair 
pay for her will come later. 


Senora Maria Perez de Mendoza, 
wife of Senor Diego Mendoza, ex- 
minister to this country from Colom- 
bia, who was lately commissioned by 
Mr. Carnegie, at a salary of $25,000 a 
year, to tour the Republics of Latin 
America in the interests of interna- 
tional peace, is a very progressive and 
broad-minded woman. She is a direct 
descendant of the old Aymara race. 


In her frequent visits to her native 
country of Colombia, Senora Perez 





will | 





not only carries with her the spirit of 
the women of the United States, but 
instills into the minds of her country- 
women some of the independence and 
enthusiasm of the “new woman.” 
Two years ago she founded in Cara- 
cas, the capital of Colombia, the first 
woman's club in that country. 


In New York, the Court of Appeals 
has sustained the judgment of the 
courts below in declaring it unconsti- 
tutional to limit the number of hours 
that women may be compelled to 
work in factories. The opinion 
Judge Gray says, in part: 

“In this section of the labor law, it 


by 


will be observed that women are 
classed with minors under eighteen, 
for which there is no reason. The 


right of the State to restrict or regu- 
late the labor and employment of chil- 
dren is unquestionable; but an adult 
female is not to be regarded as a ward 
of the State, or in any other light than 
the man is regarded when the ques- 
tion relates to the business, pursuit or 
calling. 

“In the gradual course of legislation 
upon the rights of a woman, in this 
State she has come to possess all the 
responsibilities of the man, and she 
is entitled to be placed on an equality 
of rights with the man. Considera- 
tions of her physical differences are 
sentimental, and find no proper place 
in the d‘scussion of the constitution- 
ality of the act.” 

The women teachers of New York, 
after the veto of their equal-pay Dill, 
must be edified to learn that it is un- 
constitutional for a woman “to be re- 
garded in any other light than the 
man is regarded, when the question 
relates to the business, pursuit 
calling.” 


or 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The granting of the Parliamentary 
vote to women in Norway will be a 
cause of rejoicing to all the friends 
of equal rights. Norway is’ the 
fourth country to give women a vote 


in national elections. First came 
New Zealand in 1893, then Australia 
in 1902, then Finland in 1906, and 


now Norway in 1907. 

Opponents often say that the move- 
ment is making no Let 
the cold facts speak for themselves: 


progress. 


Seventy years ago women could 
not vote anywhere, except to a very 
limited extent in Sweden and a few 
other places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children ot 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it 
to women both married and single. 
In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
Sweden gave women municipal suf- 
frage in 1862, and New South Wales 
in 1867. In 1860 England gave muni 
cipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, Victoria gave it to women 
both married and single, and Wyo- 
ming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871 West Australia gave mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women. School 
suffrage was granted in 1875 by Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colo- 
rado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 
by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suf- 
frage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex 
tended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland, and Iceland gave 
single women and widows the right 
to vote for parish councils, town 
councils, district boards and vestries. 

Nebraska gave women school suf- 
frage in 1883. Municipal suffrage 
was given by Ontario and Tasmania 
in 1884, and by New Zealand and 
New Brunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba, and school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the same 
vear Montana gave tax-paying women 
the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women 
county suffrage, and British Colum- 
bia and the Northwest Territory gave 
them municipal suffrage. In 1889, 
county suffrage was given to the wo- 
men of Scotland, and municipal suf- 
frage to single women and widows 
in the Province of Quebec. In 1891, 
school suffrage was granted in Illi- 
nois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage 
in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in 
Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, church 
suffrage in Denmark, and parish and 
d‘strict suffrage in England to wo- 
men both married and single. In 
1895, full suffrage was granted in 
South Australia to women both mar- 
ried and single, the r'‘ght to vote 
for councillors to the women of Den- 


was 








mark, and the rieht to vote on the CONCERNING WOMEN, 
regulation of the liquor traffic to the 
women of Norway. In 1896, full suf-! 
frage was granted in Utah and Idaho. | Dr. Agnes V. Fuller is physician to 
Q7 Norwav cave w mm a wnta —— = : 

In 1897, Norway gave women a vote | the Chicago (Ill) Home for the Friend 
on certain church matters. | aoe 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were | *©** 
given the right to vote for all officers Miss Rose Davison has been ap- 
y » > ore , Jorlis > . j ‘ . 
except members of Parliament; Min | pointed humane officer at Honolulu, 
nesota gave women the right to vote | } sa . , x 
for library trustees; Delaware gave | 22d has proved very successful. She 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; | is described as patent, tactful, intel- 
France gave women engaged in com-| ligent, and sympathetic, not only with 
merce the right to vote for judges of the animals, but with their owners 
the tribunals of commerce, anq|t#@ 2nimals, but with their owners, 
Lou‘siana gave tax-paying women the| Who err oftener from poverty or 
right to vote upon all questions sub-|ignorance, she says, than from wilful 
mitted to the tax-payers. In 1900 si 

~< . . ’ |eruelty. She is doing a great del « 
Wisconsin gave women schogl suf- : bes ' . om . it deal of 
frage, and West Australia granted|800d. Miss Davison is the second 
full parliamentary suffrage to women|woman to hold such a_ position in 

arria « >j y 

both marrie d and single. Honolulu. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, at her 


the State the right to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation; Norway gave 
women municipal suffrage, and the 
Kansas Leg’slature voted down al- 
most unanimously, and “amid a ripple 
of amusement,” a proposal to repeal 
municipal woman suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federa- 


ted Australia, State suffrage to the 
women of New South Wales, and 
Iceland made _ single women and 


widows eligible to all the offices for 
which they could vote, i. e., as mem- 
bers of parish and town councils, dis- 
trict boards and vestries. 

In 1903, bond suffrage was granted 
to the women of Kansas, and full 
State suffrage to the women of Tas- 
mania. 

In 1905, full State suffrage was 
given to the women of Queensland 
and munic'pal suffrage to the women 
of Natal, South Africa. 

In 1906, Finland gave women full 
national suffrage, made them eligible 
to all offices, and has since elected 
nineteen of them members of Parlia- 
ment, 

In 
mentary 


1907, Norway has given Parl‘a 
suffrage to women. 


When Columbus landed near the 
mouth of the Orinoco, some of his 
followers suggested that he had per- 
haps discovered enother island. But 
Columbus looked at the breadth of 
the stream and said, “This great 
river must drain the waters of a con- 
tinent.” The movement toward equal 
rights for women is world-wide, and 
the trend of the times is unmistak- 
able. 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 





Mt. of 


calls 


The celebration by Holyoke 
70th anniversary attention 
to the wonderful advance in 
education. Most this 
in 
just 


its 
afresh 
women’s 
change has come about little over 
half a century. It 60 
since Lucy Stone, the first woman in 
Massachusetts to take a _ collegiate 
degree, received her diploma at Ober- 


of 


is years 


lin; for Mt. Holyoke then was still 
but a seminary. When her father 
learned that she wanted to take a 
college course, he asked her mother 
in all seriousness, “Is the child 
crazy?” Now, according to the latest 
report of the National Commissioner 
of Edueation, out of the 27,921 boys 
and 47,555 girls who graduated in 


1904 from the public high schools of 
the United States, 13,054 girls and 
only 12,747 boys were preparing to 
enter college. Owing to the growing 
tendency to take boys out of school 
early in order to put them into busi- 
getting more 
As Mrs. Jul'a 
a recent 
facts the 


ness, girls are today 
education than 
Ward Howe said at 
ing, in view of these 
has largely been taken out of the old 
argument tlat woman suffrage would 


of the “ignor- 


boys. 
meet- 
force 


be dangerous because 


ant women.” 





There is enough money deposited in 
tha savings banks of Boston to give 
each man, woman and child in the 
Hub a bank account of $1,310. The 
deposits of last year show a large in- 
crease over those of the year before. 


Tommy will sit motionless by the 
hour to listen to stories. The other 
day he called for that one “about the 
boy who ate the ribbons and it made 
him sick.” 

Auntie was puzzled. She knew no 
such story. Nothing she could suggest 
answered the description. 

Tommy found the book. They read 
one thing after another, until in the 
midst of the “Night Before Christ- 
mas” Auntie came to 
“He rushed to the window and threw 

up the sash.” 

“That’s it! That’s it!” cried Tom- 


my ” 





“It’s just as I told you! 


summer home in Hollis, Me., loves to 
get up good times for country 
neighbors, and has fitted up the big 
barn on purpose for their festivities. 
As she sits in her cool green study, 
where she does much of her writing, 
she can see the shining weather-vane 
on the barn. It bears the appropriate 
form of a golden quill. Mrs. Wiggin 
graduated in her girlhood from Abbott 
Academy at Andover, Mass., went 
with her parents to California, de- 
voted herself to kindergarten work 
and became director of the famous 
Silver Street Kindergartens of San 
Francisco. She was bright and 
charming teacher, musical, full of en- 
thusiasm, and much Thus, 
although childless herself, came 
honestly by the knowledge of children 
shown in her delightful books. 


her 


beloved. 
she 


Miss Gertrude Beeks, 
the welfare department 
Federation, 


secretary of 
of the Civic 
Panama, 
Taft 
and 
the 
one 
commissions 
the 


has gone to 
under appointment by Secretary 
to investigate the housing, food 
amusements of the laborers 
canal zone. This regarded 
of the important 
ever 


in 
is as 
most 

entrusted to a woman by 
Miss Beeks, last fall, 
the government the 


conditions of children in the Southern 


government. 
investigated for 
She is secretary of a new de- 
“Welfare work 
instituted 


mills. 


partment, for govern- 


ment by Secre- 


has 


employes,” 
Taft. Another 
left Panama 
appointment 
Malden, 


become supervisor of nurses at 


tary woman who 
under govern- 
Mary N. 


She will 


just for 


is Miss 


ment 
Douglass, of Mass. 
Colon. 
five years she has been 
the Malden 


For the past 


assistant matron at Hos- 


pital. 
Mrs. J. E. Tuttle, 
of the First Congregational Church of 


wife of the pastor 


Lincoln, Neb., and Mrs. E. L. Hin- 
man, wife of a University professor, 
were chosen to the Lincoln school 
board at the recent election. One of 
them is a graduate of the Nebraska 
State University, and the other of 


Vassar. Mrs. Tuttle is the mother of 
eleven children, and Mrs. Hinman has 
four. The say: “The 
religious and educational institutions 
of the city joined with the women to 


press reports 


defeat the politicians who 
posed to Women on the school board. 
The surprise to the 
political workers and a triumph for 
When it was known that 
to nominated, 
the school board made a 


were op- 


election was a 
the women. 
these 
the men on 
public announcement that they want- 


women were be 


ed no women on the board, and that 
if they were nominated it would be 
the duty of the men of Lincoln to de- 
feat them. When this announcement 
was made public, the women’s clubs 
took up the matter and carried the 
fight into the election. The contest 
was one of the hottest ever waged in 
Lincoln. The women and their atlies 
in church and school fought the poli- 
ticians of all parties. The women 
won. Mrs. Tuttle and Mrs. Hinman 
made speeches in every ward of the 
city. They were welcomed every- 
where. A notable feature of the cam- 
paign was the audiences the women 
drew, composed chiefly of men. They 
were elected on the ground that, if 
women could rear children, they 
should have something to say as to 
the methods used in their education.” 
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NORWAY’S NEW DEPARTURE. 








Parliament, by a 
vote of 96 to 25, has given Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 wo- 
men who already possessed the mu- 
nicipal vote. At the National 


The Norwegian 


recent 


Suffrage Convention in Chicago, Jane 
Addams told about the effort that 
she and other Chicago women had 
been making to get a municipal wo- 
man suffrage clause in the new city 
charter. She said: 

“We were met at the beginning 
with the statement that Chicago has 


within its borders many fvreign wo- 
men, who would not care for the fran- 
chise, and that it would be an ex- 
tremely difficult place in which to 
make this experiment. But during 
the campaign a cur‘ous fact devel- 
oped. It was discovered that the 
women who understood most about 
the municipal franchise and the use 
of it were certain groups of foreign- 
born women. Large societies of 
Scandinavian women came forward 
and said, quite simply ‘Why, of 
course, in the Scandinav‘an States, 
ever since the sixteenth century, 
women have had a vote in municipal 
affairs on exactly the same basis as 
the men.’ They did not understand 
that when they came to this country, 








where they thought larger  pow- 
ers would be given to them, teow | 
would lose the privilege which they | 
had had at home. ‘Th‘s seems to us,’ 
they said, ‘a very strange arrange- 
ment in Amer'‘ca. We discovered 
that the same was the case with wo- 
men from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand | 
—from the English-speaking States 
all over the world, outside of Amer- 
lea.” 

President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr College said the other 
day that the quesiion was not 
whether women _ should vote, but 
whether the women of America 


should be the last women in_ the 


English-speaking world to obtain the 
privilege. 





HOUSEKEEPING A PROFESSION 


Everywhere “Trade Schools _ for 
Girls” are attracting more and more 
attention. With the minute sub- 
division of labor, women, like men, 


more needful than formerly to 
the'r 


find it 
earn a_ livelihood 
parental homes, and women, like men, 


outside of 


will seek by skilled industry to es- 


cape from lives of drudgery and de- 
pendence. 

But there is 
ment in which 
needed, and to which far 
given. 


to the dignity of a 


one special employ- 


women are most of all 
more atten- 
Housework 


tion should be 


should be raised 
trade, housekeeping should be taught 
home-mak‘ng 


fine 


as a profession, and 


should be recognized as a art— 


as much so as music, painting, or 


sculpture. As trained nurses are 
granted diplomas, why not skilled 
cooks and chambermaids and seam- 
stresses? As we have women phy- 
sicians, why not professional house- 
keepers? 

What human employment is more 
important? Every child is born into 
a home of some sort, wherein his or 





her character ‘s moulded for all sub- 


sequent experiences. The kind of a| 
home into which the infant finds it-| 
self introduced puts its permanent | 


Not only 
dependent 


impress upon its character. 
health and life 
but its ideas of 


are its 


upon it, cleanliness, 


punctuality, order, deference to au- 
thority, its conceptions of moral and 
material beauty, are all at stake. Men 
and women are the product of their 
homes. State and nation are only 
an aggregation of individual homes. | 
Therefore no science is so important 
as household science, no art so fine 
as that of making healthful, happy, | 


inspiring surroundings for our future | 
citizens. 


I was delighted when I heard yes- 
terday that a wealthy family sum- 
mering on Cape Cod had engaged 


competent household help at a week- 
ly wage of $12. Such 
efficiency cannot be 
Hotel proprietors are able 
pay princely salaries 
to their “chefs.” Why should not 
young women qualify themselves to 
take similar positions of responsibility 
in private families? Why should not 
every girl be trained for such super- 





superior skill 


and too amply | 
rewarded. 


and willing to 


ior efficiency in housework as to com- 
mand permanent employment and 
personal respect? 

Woman suffrage will help to re- 
deem domestic service from its pres- 


ent menial stigma. As the young 
man rises in the social scale till he 
reaches the level of his employer, so 
the young woman of the future will 
be gradually promoted to a_ recog- 
n‘zed social equality with her mis- 
tress. I fear that it is, in some cases, 
the dread of such a catastrophe in 
the onward march of democracy 


which makes some of our “Antis” op- 


pose political equality for women. 
= me 
{With the consent of the senior 


ed‘tor, the junior editor adds a word 
to say that she does not think the 
domestic problem will be solved 
along this line. A rch family here 
and there may solve it by giving a 
maid $12 per week, but most people 
cannot pay so much. In fact, most 
housewives cannot afford to hire help 
at all, even at present rates: witness 
the census, which shows that there 
are in the United States about ten 
times as many families as there are 
persons employed in domestic ser- 
vice. 

Domestic servants are hard to get, 
mainly because of the long hours ana 


the ‘solation. More and more girls 
are attracted instead into occupations 
where they have all their evenings 


and all their Sundays to themselves, 
and have companions of their own 
kind around them while at work. Re 
liet will come gradually, in my opin- 
ion, (1) by having helpers come in 
to work by the day or hour, and then 
zo home; (2) by the increasing spec- 


ial‘zation of industry, so that more 
and more of the hardest work, such 
as the washing, can be “done out;” 


(3) by the progress of invention, elec- 
tricity, etc., easing the things which 


must be done at home, until each 
housewife can do them herself with- 
out being overtaxed. A. S. B.] 


THE GIRL GRADUATE, 





Just at this season, when the col- 


leges on all sides are sending out 


flocks of white-robed girl graduates, 
and everybody has a pleasant word 
for them, some one has unearthed 


from the Bodleian library in England 
a document giving the opinion of 
Lewis Carroll, the author of “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland,” on the 
admission of women to collegiate de- 
grees. His real Dodgson, 
and he was a tutor in mathematics at 
Christchurch, Oxford. It was at the 
the diseussion as to 
the the 
university, had followed the 
same the men and had 
passed the same examinations, should 
Mr. Dodg- 

strongly 


name was 


time of last 


whether women students at 
who 


studies as 


receive the same degrees. 
expressed himself 
it, closing his argument with 
“May the Lord 
social monster, 


son 

against 
words, 
that 


emphatic 
us from 


the 
deliver 
the he-woman!” 


“'Tis a privilege rare to take dinner 


and tea 
Along with the Red Queen, the White 
Queen and me!’ 


So says one of the immortal songs 
in “Through the Looking Glass.” But 
the unwilling to 
let women sit men to the 
intellectual feast. 

Now even the men most opposed to 
give com- 


was wholly 
down with 


author 


the “woman movement” 


mencement orations at the women’s 
colleges, and wax eloquent on the ad- 
vantages of collegiate education for 
Today would be 
at who stigmatize a 
as “social “*he- 


merely because she sought a 


women. anyone 


laughed should 
girl monster” or a 
woman” 
college diploma. 

Where 
soon comes to seem 
that they should ever have 
barred. Sir Joseph Ward, 
of New Zealand, where women 
for 14 years, said in a 
interview: “A establish 
a sex line in politics would now be 
To most New Zealanders 
arbi- 


ballot, it 
absurd 


the 
equally 
been de- 
Premier 
have 
recent 


women have 


voted 
proposal to 


laughed at. 
it would seem 
trarily to withhold votes from a sec- 
tion of the men—say those with red 
hair.” A. 8S. B. 


as ridiculous as 


MRS. CATT’S NORWEGIAN MAID. 


The that Norway has fol- 
lowed Finland in granting Parliamen- 
recalls Mrs. 


ad- 


news 


women 
Carrie Chapman Catt’s 
venture with her Norwegian maid. 
women of Norway have had munici- 
pal suffrage for some years. Several 
ago, when the women of New 
York were trying to obtain the same 
right, Mrs. Catt engaged a new maid, 
a Norwegian. The girl was surprised 
at the large amount of mail received 
every day by her mistress, and asked 


tary suffrage to 


amusing 


years 


The 








Mrs. Catt’s stenographer what it 
meant. The stenographer explained 
that Mrs. Catt was an officer in an 
organization which was working to 
get women the right to vote at munici- 
pal elections. The daughter of Nor- 
way looked first surprised, then scorn- 


ful. “The right to vote?” she sa‘d. 
“Why, in Norway we have that al- 
ready. I thought they said America 


was the freest country in the world 


for women?” She drew herself up 
proudly, and looked down upon the 
little stenographer, who for the mo- 


ment found nothing to answer. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE IGNORANCE. 


The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women,” which hitherto has 
published only one “Remonstrancé”® a 
year, has brought 
within the last few months, and now 


out three issues 


announces that the little paper will 
be made a quarterly. Clearly the M. 
A. O. F. E. S. W. is frightened by 


suffrage 
more en- 


the growth of the equal 
movement, and feels that 
ergetic measures must be taken if it 
is to be checked. 

The trustworthiness of the latest 
“Remonstrance” may be judged by its 
saying that the Oklahoma Constitu- 
tional Convention “refused cons‘der- 
ation to the proposition to give the 
women of Oklahoma the _ right to 
school suffrage which had been theirs 
when Oklahoma was a_ Territory.” 
The Constitutional Convention 
to give the women school suffrage, 
by an overwhelming majority. 
long series 


voted 


This is only one of a 
of egregious blunders that the M. A. 
a7. & & Fz, made in its of- 
ficial publications, after 
Most of its well-mean- 
and do not lie; 
imperfectly in- 


has 
year year 
members are 
ing mean to 
but they 


formed on the question on which they 


persons 
are very 


have undertaken to instruct the pub- 
greedily any rumor 
mattel 
they 
over 
making the 
out if it is 


lic, they swallow 
suffrage, no 
and 
broadcast 


adverse to equal 


how unlikely or absurd, 


hasten to scatter it 
first 
find 


the country without 
slightest effort to 
true. 

We shall 


monstrance” 


“Re- 
next week. 
A. S. B. 


this latest 


fully 


review 
more 





THE POINT OF VIEW. 


“IT don’t think Finland is so very 
progressive, even if it has abolished 
the political disabilities of women, for 
it still continues the political disabili- 
the a bright 
Hebrew day. The 
both be- 
cxuse Finland in most ways is so pro- 
and the United 
States, as a rule, all sorts and condi- 
their political disa- 
women do. 


Jews.” So said 
the other 


surprise to us, 


ties of 
young 
news was a 


gressive, because in 
tions of men get 


bilities removed before 





FILIPINO WOMEN SEEK SUF- 
FRAGE. 

The latest news from the Philip- 
pines is that the women have started 
an active movement for. suffrage. 
The Washington Times says: “Ac- 
cording to reports received in Wash- 
ington, women of the wealth‘est and 
most prominent families in the archi- 
pelago are actively engaged in the 
campaign.” 

David J. Doherty, writing from 


Manila to the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, says: 

“An earnest 
sires to know 
the Filipino woman. There are some 
Filipino women who have the as- 
pirations that their sisters elsewhere 


suffragist de- 
statts of 


woman 
the political 


have. They have even organized a 
Filipino woman’s association, which 
has done some good in a_ philan- 
thropic way. I think that it has 
about 80 members in Manila, with 
branches in Iloilo, Malolos and sev- 
eral other towns. Mrs. Dubois, the 
wife of Senator Dubois, who was a 
member of the Taft party, delivered 


a helpful address to these women. 
During the short-lived Aguinaldo 
government, women who paid taxes, 
and were sui juris, were entitled to 
vote. At present women have no 
political status.” 

In another letter Mr. 
pla‘ns more fully the 
pino women _ before 
government took 


“After the expulsion of Spain and 


Doherty ex- 
rights of Fili- 
the American 
possession: 


before America had definitely de- 
cided upon her course, the Filipinos 
themselves, both by choice and by 


necessity, took over the government. 
Their constitution, drawn up in May, 
1898, established an electorate com- 
posed of all male Filipinos over 21 
years of age, and all female Filipinos 
over 21 years, who were not subject 
to husband or father, and who paid 
taxes. For office-holding, it was 
necessary to know how to read and 





write, and to possess special quali- 
fications for each office.” 


Secretary Taft said long ago that, 
if the Filipinos were to be given any 
share of self-government, the women 
should certa‘nly have a vote, as they 
were, in his opinion, better qualified 
for suffrage than the men. 





THE COUP D’ETAT IN RUSSIA. 


The press of the civilized world is 
denouncing the Czar for the dissolu- 
tion of the Douma, and especially for 
the unfair and absurd election law 
promulgated for the choice of the 
next one. 

After solemnly promising last year 
that no change should be made in the 
suffrage without the Douma’s con- 
sent, the autocrat by his mere fiat 
has revolutionized it from top to bot- 
tom, and in the most arbitrary way, 
with the sole object of securing a so- 
called popular assembly that shall be 
opposed to Liberal ideas and in sym- 


pathy with autocracy. It is a stu- 
pendous gerrymander that would 
make the most brazen politician in 
America blush. Populous communi- 


ties that sent Liberal deputies to the 
Douma have their representation ar- 
bitrarily cut down; the few that sent 
reactionary deputies have their repre- 
sentation as arbitrarily increased, 
and large districts and classes are 
disfranchised entirely. No wonder a 
general chorus of disapproval goes 
up from all civilized lands. “Take 
away people’s votes because they did 
not vote to please you? Scandalous!” 

But is it so different from the way 
in which women are treated in Amer- 
ica? In every legislative discussion, 
it becomes more and more clear that 


each party objects to equal suffrage 
for fear the women might vote the 
other party’s ticket, while it would 


enfranchise them in a moment if 
perfectly sure that they would “vote 
right.” In the few cases where wo- 
men's votes have been taken away, 
it has always been because the way 
in which they cast them had dis- 
pleased the party in power. And 


some of our people who are now cry 
ing out the loudest against the out- 
rage in Russia did not have a word 


of rebuke for the same kind of thing 


committed right here in our own 
country. <A cur‘ous thing is human 
nature’ 

A. S. B. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Kentucky State Federation, at 
its annual meeting in Shelbyville last 
week, had a lively discussion over 
the following resolution, which was 
finally adopted, 57 to 7: 

“Whereas, The women of Kentucky 
are deeply stirred by the educational 
needs of the State, and deplore the il- 
literacy, the badly-equipped school 
buildings, the short average term, the 
poorly-paid teachers, and the alarm- 
ing fact that over half the children of 
school age are out of school; and 

“Whereas, We believe the remedy 
for these cond'tions lies in the voting 
of local taxes; in securing earnest 
and disinterested persons as school 
trustees and members’ of school 
boards; in the merit system _ for 
teachers, and in other reforms, the 
means toward which must be found 
in an aroused and enlightened school 
electorate; and 

“Whereas, We realize that all other 
efforts of women in behalf of the 
schools are feeble as compared to 
the power they would exert if includ- 
ed in the school electorate; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That, while 
any of our efforts to improve the 
schools by the indirect means now 
open to us, we also exert ourselves 
to the utmost to secure the school 
suffrage with an educational qualifi- 
cation for Kentucky women, and here 
re-affirm the position taken at former 
meetings of the Kentucky Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs in asking this suf- 
frage of our State.” 

The Lexington Leader 
debate: 

“At this point came one of the most 
spirited half hours the Federation 
ever lived through. Mrs. Simpson 
offered a resolution to the effect that 
the Federation should strive to get 
suffrage for women on school ques- 
tions. A most spirited debate went 
forward for some time, resulting in 
the passing of Mrs. Simpson’s reso- 
lution, with an amendment stipulat- 
ing for educational qualifications for 
the voters. The speakers were Mrs. 
Desha Breckinridge, Miss Laura Clay 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Leach, Mrs. Bel- 
knap, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Morton and 
others.” 


not abating 


says of the 


IDEALS. 


CHANGING 


Mrs. George Cornwallis West, writ- 
ing in Harper’s Bazar of the changed 
conditions in London, “The 
craze of the day is to be, or to appear, 
earnest. To be rich and beautiful is 
not sufficient; the real social leaders 
of the day are not content with these 
accidents of birth and fortune. They 
aspire to political influence, or to be 
thought literary and artistic, and so- 
ciety follows the lead. It is the fash- 
ion to attend lectugs and court Ber- 
nard Shaw, to indulge in  oratorios 
and eighteenth-century concerts, to 
breathe Bach and Beethoven. The 


says: 





standard of education and culture is 
higher nowadays for the majority than 
it used to be. Formerly women stayed 
at home, and had more time to per- 
fect their education, but much time 
was taken up with the writing of 
mawkish diaries and in the execution 
of feeble sketches. Then you had a 
few shining lights who out 
above the crowd, now hundreds are 
to the fore. It takes a remarkably 
clever woman now to become very 
prominent by her own merit.” 


stood 





AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE WEDDING. 


The marriage is announced of Miss 


Constance Carruth, daughter of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. William Herbert 
Carruth of Lawrence, Kan., to Mr. 
Elmer V. McCollum. Both bride and 
groom are graduates of the Kansas 
State University. Miss Carruth, 


class of 1905, while in the university 
was a member of the orchestra, and 
was elected to the honorary frater- 
nity Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. McCollum 
class of 1903, received the honor ot 
election to Sigma xX‘, the honorary 
scientific fraternity, and appointment 
as assistant in chemistry. In 1904 he 
received the degree of Master of 
Arts, and went to Yale for advanced 
study, taking his Pli.D. in 1906. For 
the past year he has been instructor 
in the Sheffield Scientific School, and 
has just been appointed to a posit‘on 


in the School of Agriculture of Wis- 
consin University, where his work 
will be largely research investiga- 


tion in physiological chemistry. We 


wish them joy. 





THE WORLD GROWING BETTER. 





Sometimes, when we pick up the 
daily paper and read of crimes and 
exposures, we feel that the world’s 
anchor is dragging, and we wonder if 
it will soon be pounding hopelessly 
upon the rocks. We forget the anti- 
dote. We have no means of judging 
the future except by the past. Take, 
for instance, England in Goldsmith’s 
time, the eighteenth century. In 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, written 
in the middle of the last century, he 
discusses the Vicar of Wakefield and 
Doctor Primrose’s adventures in 
prison. 

“This prison,’ argues Doctor Prim- 
rose, ‘“‘makes men guilty where it does 
not find them so; it encloses wretches 
for the commission of one crime, and 
returns them, if returned alive, fitted 
for the perpetration of thousands. 
With what consequence? New vices 
call for fresh restraints; penal laws, 
which are in the hands of the rich, 
are laid upon the poor; and all our 
paltriest possessions are hung around 
with gibbets.” It scares men now to 
be told of what no men then heeded. 
Deliberate and foul murders were com- 
mitted by the State. It was but four 
years after this that the government 
which had reduced a young wife to 
beggary by pressing her husband to 
sea, sentenced her to death for enter. 
ing a draper’s shop on Ludgate Hill, 
taking some coarse linen off the coun- 
ter, and laying it down again as the 
shopman gazed at her; listened un- 
moved to a defence which might have 
penetrated a stone, that inasmuch, 
since her husband was stolen from 
her, she had no bed to lie upon, noth- 
ing to clothe her two baby children 
with, nothing to give them to eat, 
‘perhaps she might have done some- 
thing wrong, for she hardly knew 
what she did? and finally sent her to 
Tyburn, with her infant sucking at hei 
breast, to be hanged. 

The principal functions of govern- 
ment in those days seem to have been 
to collect money for the court to spend 
riotously, to build mavies and main- 
tain armies, and to administer ‘jus- 
tice” with an iron-gloved hand. 

What is the function of our own 
government today, both State and fed- 
eral? With whatever faults it may 
have, is it not for the benefit of the 
people? Take one example, selected 
at random,—the State Universities. 
Omitting the primary cause for their 
existence, the education of the stu- 
dents, there is the research work of 
the professors. Take the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College; there is the 


work of Prof. Henry L. Bolley. He 
has studied plants as a physician 
might study a human case. In conse- 


quence of his experiments he has dis- 
covered remedies for the diseases of 
plants which will mean the annual 
saving of millions of dollars to the 
American farmer. 

There are evils today, but we must 
not forget the past, and the good that 
has developed year by year.—The 
Housekeeper. 


Play hard when you play, and work 
hard when you work.—Roosevelt. 





Miss Helen M. Gould turns out to be 
the anonymous philanthropist who 
boyght 100,000 acres of land near 
Greeley, Col., at a cost of $350,000, to 
be subdivided for homes for poor per- 
sons from New York tenements. An- 
other $100,000 will be spent for farm 
implements, seed and fencing. The 
settlers will be allowed to make easy 
payments, if they are diligent, but the 
shiftless will be weeded out. There 
will be a corps of agricultural and 
sanitary instructors, a library and 
reading room and pleasure grounds. 





XUM 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 

At the University of Cincinnati it is 
the custom each year to select the 
eight graduates who have had the 
highest average of scholarship dur- 
ing the whole four (or five) years’ 
course, and elect them as the new 
members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Chapter of the University. This year 
the eight chosen consisted of seven 
young women and one young man. 
Of the seven girls, one, Miss Jean 
Heck, not only received the highest 
average of all the students graduat- 
ing this year, but she holds the high- 
est record for scholarship ever at- 
tained by any student at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. So very small 
has been the percentage of possible 
loss of credits that at the close of 
her course the professors said she 
had practically a clear hundred per 
cent. in her favor. 


Miss Pate of Coffeeville, Miss., 
was lately graduated from the Missis- 
sippi State University at Oxford with 
the highest academic honors of the 
institution. The University has been 
co-educational for a number of years. 
This is the second instance of the 
highest honors having been won by 
a woman. Miss Pate was not elected 
valedictorian, because, by previous 
agreement, that distinction was to 
go this year to a member of the 
Law Department. 

The Era Club of New 
the suggestion of 
invite the students 
versity and Newcomb 
bate woman suffrage, 
a prize of $25 to the 
Mrs. O. W. Chamberlain, Mrs. John 
B. Parker and Miss Lily Richardson 
have been appointed a committee to 
perfect the details. 


Orleans, at 
Miss Gordon, will 
of Tulane Uni- 
College to de- 
and w'‘ll offer 
winning side. 


President M. Cary Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr sailed for Europe on 
June 19. 

EVA BOOTH’S POLICEMAN, 

“You are under arrest! You are 


disturbing the peace!” snarled a po- 
liceman, breaking off her first public 
prayer in the streets of London. She 
was still in her early ‘teens, a slight 
slip of a girl with no means of 
sistance. The bullying officer tight- 
ened his grip on her arm, and she was 
dragged shrinkingly with him. 

But the action aroused the sympa- 
thies of the rough crowd. In an in- 
stant the policeman and his prisoner 
were surrounded, and before the offi- 
cer could raise his voice he was beat- 
en to the pavement under a shower 
of fists. 

It was the girl prisoner who, forget- 
ting his rough grip and the cell to 
which he would have dragged her, ap- 
pealed to the throng in his defense. 
When the crowd finally retreated, the 


re- 


policeman was groaning with two 
broken legs, and was a mass of 
bruises from head to foot. 


For weeks the little girl in the big 
Army bonnet paid faithful visits to 
the helpless man in the hospital, and 
when he was released, a warmer 
friend Eva Booth and her cause could 
not have found in all England. To 
this day she receives letters in a 
rough, sprawling hand, signed simply, 
“Your policeman.”—Hugh C. Weir, in 
The World To-Day. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson will edit 
the woman’s department of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. We congratu- 
late the Ledger. 

The Club Member, a monthly jour- 
nal published at Topeka and devoted 
to the interests of women’s clubs, has 
a regular department edited by the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association. 





My dear, whenever you feel that it 
would relieve your mind to say some- 
thing, don’t say it—Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. 








IN MEMORIAM. 





David Prescott Hall. 


The following tribute is paid to the 


late David Prescott Hall by Mr. Me- 
Cready Sykes, a life-long friend of 
Mr. Hall: 

“Mr. Hall was a charter member 
of the Bar Association of the City of 
New York, belonged to the early 
‘70's and was an efficient instrument 
in fighting the Tweed Ring. He was 


never a promoter or corporation ex- 
ecutive, but throughout his career 
preserved intact the purely profes 
sional relation of lawyer and client 
He was engaged in ‘important and 
bitterly contested litigation, and in 
the increasingly important field of 
equity jurisprudence he __ brilliantly 
shone. Coke said that every man 


owed it to his profession to contribute 
from the bar to the precision and de- 
velopment of the sc‘ence in whose 
ranks he was an enthusiastic and de- 
voted servant. In his single-hearted 
devotion to his client, he found full 
scope for a temperament, a resource 
fulness, a brilliancy and kindness of 
mental processes that were essen- 
tially the equipment of a fighter; for 
Mr. Hall was a born fighter by the 
very law of his being, an aggressive 


partisan; his nature abhorred nebul- 
ous and uncertain mental concep- 
tions; and his part‘sanship was thus 
founded ever on _ conviction. This 
aggressive and militant equipment 
was always at his client’s service, 
and, wielding a spear that was ever 
keen to strike, he commanded the 
respect of his adversary; and in the 
love and esteem of his professional 
brethren he had long won the ap- 
proval of that body whose approval 
is the ult'mate and fundamental test 
by which the members of his pro- 
fession would have their  life-work 
judged. 

“But it was in the closer and more 
intimate relations among his friends 
in his community that the fine 


flowering of his character was seen. 
For some fifteen years he lived in the 
little rural community of Scotch 
Plains, N. J., and probably more than 
any one else was a source of light 
and inspiration in a community 
where for many years were quartered 
an unusually large number of men 
and women with the best traditions 
of culture and of a pleasing sim- 
plicity of life. In this little world, 
among congenial surroundings, Mr. 
Hall continuously worked for the up- 
lifting and development of his com- 
munity. He was a leading spirit in 
the old Fanwood Lyceum, where, for 
many years, professional men, farm- 
ers, merchants and sometimes me- 
chanics would meet for pleasant in- 
formal reading, debates, speaking 
and interchange of ideas. Of a na- 
ture essentially fine and aristocratic, 
he was all his life discharging the 
obligation of men of great gifts; he 
put out his five talents at usury, and 
made his light to shine among men. 
“His nature was so kind and sym- 
pathetic that he illumined every one 
with whom he came in contact. There 
was an old woman in Scotch Plains, 
too old and feeble to work, who, for 


many years, had properly been re- 
ceiving the town aid. When Mr. Hall 
was Overseer of the Poor, he had 


made the giving of this simple alms 
an act that, I‘ke the quality of mercy, 


was twice blessed; and when, in 
other times, this poor old woman 
found herself treated as the subject 
of mere mechanical charity, she said: 

““Mr. Hall, when you were Over- 
seer of the Poor, it seemed as if 
there were no disgrace in receiving 


charity through you.’ 

“When he came to Plainfield, N. J., 
he brought with him the same _ un- 
wearying and enthusiastic devot'on 
to his fellowmen. So simple and un- 
ostentatious was every law of his be- 
ing that in the larger community he 
preferred rather to work merely in 
the ranks, and he cared little for pub- 
lic office or distinction. His life was 
one of service; devoted and single- 
minded service to his fellowmen. Of 
his great personal charm, his broad 
cultivation and keen insight that 





shone forth among his close personal 
friends, this is not the time to speak. 


“He died as he lived—in harness 
and in the full jov and enthusiasm 
of his work, giving back to his 
frends and his community out of 


the abounding largeness of his great 


gifts. ‘Lord, thou deliveredst unto me 
five talents: behold, I have gained 
beside these five talents more.’ 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall writes 
in a personal letter: 

“While my dear husband did not 
call himself a suffragist, he helped 


me so much in my suffrage work (as 
he helped me everywhere and always, 
when he could), and considered the 
arguments of the Antis so absurd, I 
have always felt, of late years cer- 
tainly, he believed in it as a mat- 
ter of justice, though he d‘d not think 
we should have it for a long time. A 
year or two ago, he read for our local 


Suffrage League a very interesting 
and able paper on the United States 
Constitution. You will know how 


precious his memory is to us. In these 
days of greed and rapacity, I feel that 
so noble and unselfish a life deserves 





to be remembered.” 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 
Worcester.—The Association for 


Better Laws for Women and Children 


met at the home of Mrs. Adaline H. 
Howland, for the double purpose of 
holding the annual business meeting 


and of helping their hostess to cele- 
brate her S2d birthday. 

On a center table stood a vase of 
American beauty roses, the gift of the 
Association, and throughout the room 
were other floral testimonies to the af- 
fection in which she is held. A beau- 
tifully-frosted cake, with the words 
“Congratulations” and “S82 years” and 
the dates, was brought in during the 
afternoon, the gift of a neighbor. 

Mrs. Edwin H. Marble presided. 
Mrs. A. G. Fowler, the secretary, gave 
the annual report. Mrs. A. A. Bige- 
low, the treasurer, announced as the 
receipts $65.35; expenditures, $56.65. 
Mrs. Marble, in her annual report, 
spoke of Finland electing 19 women to 
parliament, and referred to the ad- 
vance made in France, Australia, Eng- 
land, Sweden, Vermont and Rhode Is- 
land. Mrs. Marble also spoke of the 
gift of $60,000 to the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

The officers elected are: President, 
Mrs. Marble; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Howland and Mrs. Fowler; secretary, 
Miss Genevieve Boland; assistant sec- 
retary, Mrs. Hannah ©. Smith; treas- 
urer and librarian, Mrs. Abbie A. Bige- 
low; auditor, Mrs. Martha E. Barhydt; 
elective members of the executive 
board, Mrs. A. B. Shaw, Mrs. Helen 
A. Estabrook, Mrs. Abbie Howland, 
Mrs. Lucretia M. Graton and Mrs. Nel- 
lie S. Smith. 

Mrs. Marble, in the name of the As- 
sociation, congratulated Mrs. Howland 
on her birthday, assuring her of the 
love and good wishes of the members. 

Mrs. Howland responded in a few 
well chosen words, telling them of the 
great satisfaction she had in working 
for the good of her sex and of Ameri- 

“IT am greatly encouraged by the 


ca. I 
results of our work, and I am reaping 
the rewards of my long life,” said she 

“Yes, the first suffrage meeting in 
Worcester was in this room,” said 
Mrs. Howland, in conversation with a 
Telegram reporter. 

“Wasn’t such a step considered radi- 
cal in those days?’ she was asked. “It 
was, but I was right in the atmos- 
phere of such advanced work, At that 
time, my father, Josiah Henshaw, was 
president of the Worcester Anti-Slay- 
ery Society, and excitement and inter- 
est ran high. The suffrage movement 
was the outgrowth of that.” 

Mrs. Howland was asked about her 
connection with the beginnings of the 
Worcester Woman’s Club, and she said 
that she and Mrs. Amelia C. Harris 
framed the first constitution in her 
house. 

Mrs. Howland is a charter member 
of the woman’s club, as was her sister, 
Miss Sarah E. Henshaw. Her hus- 


band, Joseph A. Howland, died in 
1889, and she lives with her son and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. How-| 
land. 

Mrs. Howland says she feels better 
than she did last year, and believes 
that her equable and happy way of liv-| 
ing has much to do with her healthy | 
long life. She has no time to feel blue, | 


because her son is the soul of good 
humor and makes the home lively. 


There are also four young men in the 
house, connected in various ways with 
Clark University, and they have music 
and games which keep her of the same 
age as they are. The Telegram says: 

“Mrs. Howland in her black satin 
gown would be a conspicuous figure 
anywhere. She is tall, with silvery 
hair and a charming personality. Her 


societies.” 


HELP YOUR WIFE, 





If the man is worth his salt, he wil! 
try to take as much as possible of the | 
burden off the shoulders of his help-| 
mate.—Rooseyelt. 


A COLORADO STORY. 








The game warden of Colorado, out 
walking in the mountains, met a 
hunter with his gun. The official sug- 








gested that that ought to be a good| 
country for game, 

“It is,” said the hunter, proudly. | 
“IT killed one of the finest bucks yes- 
terday I ever saw: he weighed over 
200." It was the close season. 

“Well, that is a fine one?’ said the | 
warden, “and do you know who you} 
are talking to? I am the chief game 
warden of Colorado!” 

The hunter asked: “And do you 
know who you are talking to?’ 

The warden didn’t know. 

“Well, sir,” said the hunter, “you! 
are talking to the biggest liar in the} 
whole State of Colorado.” | 

STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Vermont. 
The Vermont W. S. A. opened its 


25d annual meeting in Burlington, on 
the evening of June 13, in the W. C. 
T. U. Temple. 

In the absence of the president, 
James Hutchinson of Randolph, Miss 
Mary N. Chase presided. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. O. M. Owen, and 


a vocal solo was rendered by Miss 
Mamie Holmes. 
Addresses of welcome were given 


by Mayor W. J. Bigelow in behalf of 
the city, by the Rev. C. J. Staples in 
behalf of the churches, and by Mrs. 





E. B. Lund in behalf of the State W | 
C. T. U. and allied societies. Rev. 
Verdi H. Mack of Gaysville re 
sponded. 

Representative H. H. Shaw ol 
Marlboro, who was to have spoken 
on “The Municipal Suffrage Bill in 
the Vermont Legislature,” could not 
be present, and sent a letter of re- 
gret. After a solo by Miss Agnes M. 


Dooley, with violin obligato by Miss 
Helen Cobb, Henry B. Blackwell gave 


an address, and in conclusion urged 
that a united effort should be made 
to obtain from the next Legislature 
full municipal suffrage and presiden- 
tial suffrage. The benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Owen. 
On Friday morning much business 
was transacted. Encouraging report 


was made of work accomplished dur- 
ing the year. It was voted to change 
the name of the society to the “Ver- 
mont Equal Suffrage Association.” 
The following officers were elected: 





President, Mrs. Julia Pierce of 
Rochester. 

Secretary, Rev. Verdi M. Mack ot | 
Gaysville. | 

Treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker of | 
Brattleboro. 

Auditor, Mrs. A. A. C. Ware of 
Brattleboro. 

The afternoon was largely devoted 


to reminiscences of the work in Ver 
mont since 1870. Heartfelt tributes 
were paid to Laura Moore, late sec- 
retary for the past 22 years, and to 
other deceased members, by L. F. 
Wilbur of Jericho, Mrs. A. D. Chand- 
ler of Barton Landing, Miss Eliza- 
beth Colley of Waterbury Centre 
Rev. George L. Story of South Bur- 


lington, Mrs. Mary E. Purpie of Wood- 
stock, Miss Eliza S. Eaton of Barton 
Landing, Miss Mary N. Chase of An- 


dover, N. H., field secretary for Ver- 
mont and president of the New 
Hampshire Association, Henry B. 
Blackwell and others. 


In the afternoon, Miss Eaton spoke 
on “The Kind of Beings Denied Their 
Political Privileges.” 

The closing meeting was held Fri- 
day evening in the Unitarian church. 
After prayer by the pastor and a solo 
by Miss Lelia B. Estes, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolutions. 
Resolved: 
1. That we congratulate the peo- 








ple of Vermont upon the _ steady 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 30th street, just east of Fifth avenue 

New York. 

Over 400 rooms. Absolately Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
Kestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 

Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 

New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster. 

Irving place and 16th street. 

European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








growth of public opinion in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women, 
evidenced by the vote of our Legisla- 
ture at its recent session, 129 in favor 
to 29 opposed in the House of Repre- 


as 





| clear complexion has the hue of health, | sentatives, and by the subsequent 
|and that she does not pamper her di-| Vote In the Senate, wherein a change 
gestion was shown when she partook of only 3 votes would have carried 
of various rich cakes and lemonade| the measure. . 
served during the afternoon.” | 2. That we rejoice in the uni- 
Mrs. A. G. Fowler writes: “Expres-|formly good results of woman suf- 
sions of regret and sympathy were|frage in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
sent by the members to the sons an@; and Idaho, the four States wherein 
daughters of Mrs. Esther Kabley, who| full equal suffrage exists; also in 
had lived to her 87th year. She had| Federated Austria and New Zealand; 
for years opened her house for the an-| also upon the extension of full suf- 
nual meeting, until she was too feeble | frage within the past year to the wo- 
to stand the excitement. She was al-| men of Finland and Norway; also 
ways cordial to her friends, and had| upon the large increase of member- 
many calls to give to charity. She| Ship in our State and national soc’‘e- 
was always cheerful, though she was | ties, and upon the raising of a fund 
losing sight and hearing. She was a| Of sixty thousand dollars for the pro- 
member of the W. (. T. U. and other | motion of the national movement. 


3. That Vermont, whose so'l has 
never been profaned by the footstep 
of a slave, with its intelligent, moral, 
enterprising, educated population, 


should lead the less fortunate States 
lof New England in applying the 


principles of its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to its women citizens. 

4. That the equal participation of 
women and men alike to 
a happy home, a refined society, a 
Christian church, ond a Republican 
State. . 

5. That we reconimend the forma- 
tion of a committee in every town 
and city to secure the nomination 
and election of State Senators and 
Representatives pledged work and 


is essent‘al 


to 


vote for a law enabling women to 
vote in municipal and _ presidential 
elections. 

6. That the united suffrage’ of 
women and men is especially needed 
for the promotion of international 
| peace and arbitration, in view of the 
fact that more than half of the enor 
;}mous revenue collected by our na- 
tional government is spent for army, 
navy, fortifications and pensions 
war expenses in time of peace; and 


we earnestly favor the establishment 


of an international court of concilia- 
tion and arbitration to render future 
warfare unnecessary. 

7. That a special effort should be 
made to enlist the young men and 
women of Vermont as members of 
the Equal Suffrage Association. 4 

8. That, in the death of Laura 
Moore, Vermont has lost a woman 
whose rare ability and consecration 
to our cause have made her our 
leader for many years. Her memory 
will ever be an inspiration to het 
surviving co-workers, who w'll close 


up their ranks and press on to speedy 
victory; and whereas the principles 
for which she stood are just and fun- 
damental, we will our utmost 
forts at all times and in every proper 
manner to induce our law-makers 
extend to women the same rights and 


use el- 


tu 


privileges that are possessed by male 
citizens; that the Vermont Equal 
Suffrage Association records its 
grateful appreciation of her invalua- 
ble services, and its sense of irre- 
parable loss now that the useful, 
willing voice is silenced and_ the 


ready pen has dropped from the hand 


no longer aciive. 

9. That our grateful thanks are 
tendered to Miss Mary N. Chase of 
New Hampshire, sent here by the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, for her earnest and 
thorough work in behalf of our so- 


ciety in the absence of our president 
and secretary. 


10. That we appreciate the loss 
which the suffrage cause has sus- 
tained in the departure of our na- 
tional leader, Susan B. Anthony, 
whose services are recognized 
throughout our country and the civil- 
ized world. 

11. That we tender our thanks to 
the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Burlington for the use of 
its Temple, and to the Unitarian So 
c‘ety for the use of its church; to 
the musicians for their aid, to the 
press of the city for their reports 


and notices, and to many citizens for 
generous hospitality. 


Miss Eaton, in behalf of the other 
members of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing: 

12. That we extend our thanks to 
our esteemed friend, Henry B. Black- 


well, for his generous services in this 


Convention, and also for his gift to 
our Association of the beautiful pic- 
ture of Lucy Stone, his beloved wife, 
our revered friend and true helper 
for more than half a century. Her 
pictured face will always inspire us, 
as we look upon it, with gratitude 
for what she has done for women, 


and especially for the‘r cause in Ver- 
mont. 


A fine address by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, president of the National 
American W. S. A., closed the pro- 
ceedings of a harmonious and success- 


Miss Shaw had come 
Rochester, N. Y., 


ful convention. 
all the way from 
at great personal inconvenience and 
fatigue, to be present, and was 
warinly welcomed. 
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DRIFTWOOD. 
By Christian Burke. 


A child that did not laugh or play, 
But like a shadow small and grey 
Crept listlessly upon its way! 


Along the sordid, ugly street, 


He dragged his stumbling, ill-shod 


leet, 

And knew not that the world was 
sweet. 

He raised to mine h'‘s_ tear-washed 
eyes, 

Already dull, yet over-wise, 

That should have mirrored back the 
skies. 


His tiny hands were thin and cold, 
His sharp face prematurely old, 
His tangled hair had lost its gold. 


And these grim alleys poor and mean 











Are all that he has ever seen— 
And yet the summer earth is green! 


Will early death his woes disperse? 


Or will he grow from bad to worse, 
Healthless and weak—a nation’s 
curse? 


Oh, city dark and smoke-defiled, 

By wealth and greed of gain beguiled, 

Is this your work—this little child? 
—The Treasury. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 99.) 
Connecticut. 





debate just held in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives 
shows how lI'ttle argument can be 
found against equal suffrage, even by 
those who are obstinately determined 
to vote against it. Twelve members 
spoke in favor and only three in op- 
position, yet both bills were defeated. 
The Debate. 
Whiton of New London spoke 
on the majority report in favor of 
the bills. He said that this was a 
serious question, though it had been 
treated lightly by the newspapers, 
but the committee had considered the 
matter with the care which it de- 
served. Men now sadly neglect a 
proper consideration of public ques- 
tions, while women are taking an in- 
creasing interest in them. They are 
qualified for suffrage, and Connecti- 
cut should take the lead in confer- 
ring it upon them. 
Would Restrict Corruption. 


The 


Mr. 


Mr. Dickinson of Haddam said wo- 
men had shown’ themselves. the 
equals of men in business, and he 
could see no reason for. refusing 
them suffrage. To give it to them 
would restrict corruption in politics. 

Mr. Gardner of Southington said 


that in New Zealand women vote and 
the country propers. Are not the wo- 
men of Connecticut as well qualified? 

Mr. Cosgrove of Willington wanted 
to know where men got the right to 
If one 


say that women cannot vote. 

woman in the State wants to vote, 

she should have the right. 
Influenced by Two Women. 

Mr. Gunn of Milford said that in 
former days the subject had been met 
with derision, but that time has 
passed, and the problem of woman 
suffrage is now approached in the 
serious manner it deserves. He had 


long been convinced of the rightful- 
ness of this cause, and was glad of 
the chance to go on record. The men 
of today need the support of the wo- 
men in the matter of suffrage, and 
the women will not be found lack‘ng. 
Nine-tenths of the men present are 
guided and influenced by women. Are 





these women unfit to vote? The 
State ought to place woman where 
she belongs, with the unqualified 
right of suffrage. Two women had 
influenced his life more than any 
man, his mother and an aunt. 

Mr. Wheaton of Putnam favored 


the bills, saying he was especially 
glad of the chance to vote for them. 


8 Per Cent. of Criminals. 
Mr. Ingalls of Brooklyn said the 
right to vote ought to go with the 


duty of taxpaying. Of the criminals 
in Connecticut, 92 per cent. are males 
and only 8 per cent. females. More, 
than one-third of the college gradu- 
ates are women; they are coming to 
the front, why should not they have 
the right to vote? 





A Square Deal. 
Mr. Rowell of Stamford said he 
should not eulogize the divinity of 


but he 
favor of a 
woman 


womanhood, 
Say a word in 
The time when 
was merely a chattel had passed. 
The women pay taxes, they hold a 
large amount of property; give them 
a voice in the management of the 
property. 

Mr. Jewell of New Hartford said 
he was glad to be on the Lord's side. 
He favored the two bills, and would 
gladly favor a third, giving woman 
full and unrestricted suffrage. He 
could see no reason why women 
could not vote. 

Mr. Phelan of Bridgeport supported 
the bills, in behalf of organized la- 
bor. 


Connecticut 
wished to 
square deal. 


Too Highly Exalted. 

Mr. Hooker of Hartford said that 
he introduced the bills. He would 
have read them if he had thought 
they would ever get out of the com- 
mittee. He disliked very much to 
oppose the measures, but felt that 





he ought to do so. Concerning wo- 
men in politics he said: 
“They seem to be too highly ex- 


alted to desire to come down from 


their high position and encounter 
what we have to encounter on voting 
days. The men should be allowed to 
save the women from this unpleas- 
ant experience.” 

Mr. Newton 
opposition. 

An Unregenerate Sinner. 

Mr. Higgins of Coventry said that 
as the ice had been broken, he would 
confess that he, too, was an “unre- 
generated sinner.” H's wife had told 
him to vote as he pleased on the 
question, but she was free to say she 
didn’t want to vote. If 50 per cent. 
of the women of the State want to 
vote, they will acquire the right 
without even a contest. 

Mr. Malone of Bristol 
ed Mr. Higgins on his 
ing that probably the 
self did not adequately appreciate 
how brave he was. He _ contrasted 
the woman of ancient times w'th the 
woman of the present. He told ot 
all the advantages accorded to wo- 
man. The Scriptures say the Lord 
made the earth, and rested, and made 
man, and rested. He then made 
woman, but nothing is said about 
resting after that. He favored the 
bill. 

On motion of Mr. Williams of Mid- 
dletown, a rising vote was taken. 
The presidential suffrage bill was de- 
feated 95 to 55, and the munic'pal 
suffrage bill 86 to 56. 

The papers say that the gallery 
was filled with interested women, 
whose faces showed their disappoint- 
ment. 


of Durham spoke in 


congratulat- 
bravery, say- 
speaker him- 


On June 13, both the suffrage bills 
were passed by the Senate, without 
a single dissentient. A ris'ng vote 
was demanded. Senator Atwater 
alone rose in favor, but no one at all 
rose in opposition. The Hartford 
Courant says: 

“It was quietly agreed among the 
senators yesterday to make Senator 
Atwater do all the voting, but one 
senator said that he believed the atti 
tude of the Senate was favorable to 
the bills anyway. Senator Lloyd 
Nash passed a like bill in a like man- 
ner during the session of 1903, to his 
own evident surprise.” 


Mrs. E. D. Bacon writes that one 
senator told her the object of this 
queer performance was to prevent a 
reconsideration by the Senate in case 
there should be a reconsideration by 
the House. Mrs. Bacon adds that, 
in the House debate, several of the 
twelve speeches in favor were excel- 


lent, while the three in opposition 
were very lame. 
Meriden Club. 
The P. E. Club of Meriden held a 


very enjoyable meeting lately at Hub- 
bard Park, a beautiful spot for out- 
door meetings. The day was a trifle 
cool, but the club found a sunny spot 
out on the green grass, where they 
arranged the seats in a social circle, 
and where the breezes would not en- 
danger colds. 

Special invitat‘ons had been sent 
out by the president, and a majority 
of the active members responded in 
person. Members were present from 
Wallingford and Berlin. 

The subject of the meeting was 
“The first convention at Seneca 
Falls,” which was made _ interesting 
by incidents and reminiscences of 
that early period. 

When the meeting adjourned, 
beaut‘es of the park came into con 
sideration. Flowers are late in blos- 
soming, but the dear, starry-eyed 
pansies were out in large numbers, 
pansies of all kinds, and they were 
the special admiration of the club. 

After leaving the park, upon invi- 
tation of the president, Mrs. Mary J. 
Rogers, the club went into the 
Thompson ice cream parlors and 
were regaled with ice cream. It was 
to have been the last meet'ng of the 
season, but, on invitation of Mrs. Al- 
mon Doolittle of Wallingford, the 
club will meet with her on the 24th. 
Mrs. Doolittle is an ardent suffragist, 
and a valued member of the club. 

A. A. Truesdell. 


the 


Illinois. 


Evanston P. E. League ten- 
Senator Wm, M. 
this Senatorial 
of his vote 
for woman suffrage in the Illinois 
Senate. The spacious home of Mr 
and Mrs. A. O. Auten on Sheridan 
road was opened for this occasion. 

The only formal exercises of the 
evening were the reading of two suf- 
frage prize essays. The League had 
offered prizes to the graduating 
classes of the high school and acad- 
emy for the best esays on “Should 
Chicago Women Have Municipal Suf- 
frage?” The first prize was given to 
Alec G. Whitfield, the second to 
Ethel E. Macdonald, and the third to 
Bert L. Nelson. 
are being printed in a booklet. Four 
thousand copies will be put where 
they may do good. 

Our League has also begun a Ssys- 
tematic scheme of literature distri 
bution. We are addressing envelopes 
from the poiling lists of Evanston, 
one to every voter and his wife 
This is nearly completed, and litera- 
ture has been mailed to one-third or 
1,500 already. With each booklet 
mailed goes an application blank for 
membership in our League, and some 
new members have already been se- 
cured in this way. At any rate, the 
voters will all be well informed. 

The woman Justice of the Peace is 


The 
dered a reception to 
Brown, 
District, in 


representing 
recognition 


Two of these esays| 








none of the 
oust her having 


still holding office, 
threatened suits to 
as yet been begun. 
The men as well as the women of 
Evanston have taken considerable 
pride in th‘s evidence of the progres- 
siveness of our city. Business is not 
rushing in any Justice Court here, 
but the woman Justice, in her short 
incumbency, has had seven suits be- 


gun before her, has taken acknowl- 
edgments of three chattel mortgages 
and two pension vouchers, married 


three couples, and given a barrelful 
of advice. Fees for two months have 
amounted to twenty dollars, expenses 


for postage, stationery, blanks, etc., 
about two hundred dollars. Guess 
the balance on hand. 
C. W. McC. 
Oregon. 
Mayor Lane of Portland has been 
re-elected, much to the joy of the 


suffragists in that city. 

The Oregon Chautauqua has ap- 
pointed July 19 for “Suffrage Day,” 
with a brilliant coterie of speakers. 

Mrs. Abigail 8S. Duniway writes that 
she is informed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that there are some technical 
flaws in the petitions which the Ore- 
gon women have been circulating for 
the resubmission of the suffrage 
amendment under the initiative and 
referendum law, and that these would 
enable the enemy to contest’ the 
legality of the amendment, and per- 
haps get it declared inval'd, in case 
it secured a majority of the popular 
vote. If so, it is better to find it out 
now than later. The Oregon women 
mean to take no chances. They have 
started a new petition, with the 
doubtful points made right, and will 
begin to circulate all over again. 





Kentucky. 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain writes 
to National Suffrage Headquarters 
concerning the local opt‘on elections 
now being held in many parts of the 
South: 

“The wave of temperance senti- 
ment that is sweeping the world is 
nowhere stronger than in the South, 
and Southern women are. being 
drawn into politics to an extent that 
would have been impossible a few 
years ago. 

“In every Kentucky town where a 
local option contest has taken place, 
a feature of the campaign has been 
long processions of women marching 
through the streets, bearing banners 
inscr‘bed with temperance _ senti- 
ments. As the line of women passes, 
the ‘wets; laugh, more or less good 
naturedly.. But there would be no 
laughter if, instead of banners, those 
women carried ballots, and if their 
march was to the polls instead of an 


aimless ramble ending at their own 
front gates. 

“Processions and banners are _ in- 
teresting, because they show the 
state of public sentiment; but the 


public sentiment that cannot express 
itself at the polls is not a thing to be 





greatly feared.” 
Kansas. 
At the recent ec'‘ty election § in 


Wichita, John H. Graham was elected 
on the Independent ticket by nearly 
2,000 majority and Pol'ce Judge Alex- 
ander by over 1,500. The women 
cast 5,088 votes, most of them for 
the Independent ticket. The prohibi- 
tory law is being enforced, and one- 
half of the “booze-venders” have left 
the State, taking all their loose prop- 
erty with them. They could not take 
the real estate, 

The women’s vote in Wichita was 
nearly 1,000 more than ever before. 

J. S. Jennings. 
Wichita. 


California. 


The Lucy Stone Equal Suffrage Club 
of Sacramento held its third “annual 
roll eall” recently. The reception 
committee were Mrs. Laura Bennett, 
Mrs. Christina Blair, Mrs. Anna Wal- 
ters and Mrs. Mary Coughlan. 








Louisiana. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the Era Club in New Orleans, officers 
were chosen as follows: President, 
Mrs. O. W. Chamberlain; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Armand Romain; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. John B. Parker; 
corresponding secreftary, Mrs. Roy- 
dan Douglas; treasurer, Mrs. Dave 


Pokorny; auditors, Mrs. Grace Watts 
and Miss Florence Loeber. 

A unanimous protest was made 
against the manner of handling 
prisoners in the city vans, and Mrs 
J. Creighton Matthews was made 
chairman of a committee to see the 
District Attorney and the agent of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children about it. 

Mrs. L. P. Bryant brought up the 
question of screening the meat in the 
public markets. She said that one 
Councilman had become interested in 
it, and the city engineer had said it 
was. perfectly practicable. Mrs. 
Bryant suggested that a committee 
from the club be appointed to interest 
the other Councilmen and secure the 
passage of an ordinance. 

The Era Club does not like the way 
the drainage plant is working. Mem- 
bers reported the overflow from 











which the city had suffered in the 
recent rains, and also that members 
of the Sewerage and Water Board 
paid no attention to compla‘nts. Miss 
Kate Gordon said that she felt re- 
sponsible to the women of New Or- 
leans for the success or failure of the 
drainage, since she had persuaded 
them to vote an extra tax to pay for 
it. She thought the board owed the 
public an explanation. A committee 


was appointed consisting of Miss 
Kate Gordon, Mrs. Emile O’Brien 


and Mrs. William H. McCorkindale to 
report the criticisms and ask an ex- 
planation. 

Considerable fun was poked at the 
way the cisterns were being exam- 
ined under the screening ordinance 


A member said that it took three men | 


to examine a cistern, one to carry a 
ladder, another an oil can, and the 
third a notebook. By special vote, ‘t 
was resolved to make this matter the 
subject of a parliamentary debate, 
where the wit of the members mighi 
have full play. 

Miss Kate Gordon was instructed 
to write to all the gubernatorial can- 
didates, asking their views on woman 
suffrage. 





New York. 
One of the new clubs organized 
this season ‘s the Carrie Chapman 


Catt Study Circle, named after one 
of our beloved suffrage leaders. As 
the members are great admirers of 
Mrs. Catt’s scholarly attainments, the 
object of the club is to turn out 
women thoroughly conversant with 
subjects that every up-to-date suf- 
fragist who hopes to convert intelli- 
gent men and women to her cause 
ought to know. The meetings were 
at first devoted to a reading of Otis 
Mason's book, “Woman's Share in 
Primitive Culture,” but after a while 
civil government became so interest- 
ing and absorbing a study as to 
crowd out the reading, and hereafter 
the members of the club will devote 
most of their time to familiarizing 
themselves with governmental func- 
tions and duties. Minor features of 
each program are a resume of cur- 
rent events, an answering to roll call 
with an interesting story or anecdote 
bearing on the woman question, and 
a short drill on some suffrage argu- 
ment, with the necessary memor‘z- 
ing of dates and statistics. 

To supplement their study in a 
practical way, little trips about the 
city have been planned. The first 
one will be to the Children’s Court, 
then other courts will be studied, and 
the mayor and the aldermen are 
scheduled for a visit. Ellis Island 
and public playgrounds are also on 
the list. 

The meetings have been held every 
two weeks, but next season they w'll 
be held every week, probably in the 
woman suffrage headquarters at the 
Hotel Martha Washington. 


The officers of the club are: Presi- 


dent, Oreola W. Haskell; vice-presi- 
dent, May E. Freeman; recording 
secretary, Eva B. Eddey; treasurer, 
Rose S. Brunner; anditor, TJ.ouis 
Woelfle. 
Oreola W. Haskell, Pres., 
Eva B. Eddey, Rec. Sec. 
Geneva. 

The interest in the Elizabeth Smith 
Miller Study Class is so great that it 
will hold meetings all summer. Last 
time the subject was “Queen Louise 


There 
Erskine, 


were papers’ by 
Miss Miriam 
Goodman, 
and the 
questions 
lives 
An- 


of Prussia.” 

Miss Florence 
Canfield and Miss Flossie 

with music and recitations, 
members answered review 

on the famous women whose 

have already been studied. Miss 
F. Miller presided. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





On orphans’ day at the Barnum & 
suiley circus in New York recently, 
more than 6,000 fatherless or mother- 
less children were given a sight of the 
show. 

Prof. R. E. 
University, Montreal, 
man suffrage in the June 
The Canadian Magazine. He 
spent some years in Australia, and 
so has first-hand knowledge of how 
it works. His verdict is favorable. 

A “star article’ in the June Cen- 
tury is a practical discussion by Mme. 
Melba of “The Gift of Song,” her first 
contribution to the literature of her 
art. Coming from one of the greatest 
of living singers, this account of her 
own early struggles, combined with 
much sound advice for ambitious 
young women, will be widely read. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page has re- 
turned to Boston, looking remarkably 


Macnaghten, of McGill 
writes on wo- 
number of 
has 





| 


well. She has resided abroad for 
two years, for the benefit of her chil- 
dren’s education. Mrs. Charles Park 
put off her Western trip long enough 
to greet Mrs. Page and compare notes 
as to suffrage work, and then started 
for Seattle. 

Miss Ella Marion Young, a direct 
descendant of Ethan Allen, the revo- 
lutionary hero, will be a professional 
guide in the Adirondacks this season. 
For three years she has been a no- 
madic resident of several villages in 
that region, and (we regret to say) 
is known for many miles as an ex- 
pert hunter. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, superinten- 
dent of schools for New York City, at 
«u dinner given to a retiring principal 
the other day, called attention to the 
“unionizing” of the teachers “of Chi- 
cago, and said he hoped nothing of the 
kind would ever happen in New York. 
At a meeting of the Central Labor 
Union the next day, Mr. Maxwell’s re- 


}marks were quoted, and after a lively 





discussion a motion was passed ap- 
pointing a committee to begin the 


work of organizing the teachers into a 
union. 





HUMOROUS. 





Mischievous brother to distracted 
sister, as he pulls off the head of her 
best doll: “Mean thing! So you feed 
your doll on sawdust, do you?’— 
Windsor Magazine. 





laugh out 


“Freddy, you shouldn't 
exclaimed 


loud in the schoolroom,” 
the teacher. 

“I didn’t mean to do it,” apologized 
Freddy. “I was smiling, when all of 
a sudden the smile busted.’’—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


“Yes, doctor, one of Willie’s eyes 
seems ever so much stronger than 
the other. How do you account for 


it?” 
“Knot-hole in the baseball fence, 
most likely, madam.”—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 


Father of the Pastor (after the ser- 
mon)—How Horace has_ changed 
since he was 2 baby! 

The Mother—What an 
course he has changed. 

Father—What I mean is that when 
he was a baby he used to keep me 
awake. 


idea! Of 


A lady entered a shop and said: 
“Have you eggs?” 

“Yes, madam,” said the shopman. 

“Well,” said the lady, “I want a 
dozen absolutely fresh eggs for my- 
self, and’—she touched the arm of 
her maid, who stood beside her-- 
“and a half-dozen not quite so fresh 


for my maid here.” 


Few people outside Wales can pro- 
nounce the Welsh ll. An _ English- 
man, appointed bishop to a Welsh 
see, engaged a native Welsh scholar 
to instruct him, and asked him how 
to utter the formidable sound. The 
Welshman was at his wit’s end, but 
at last a brilliant thought struck him. 
“Your lordship,” he said, in his most 
obsequious manner, “please put your 
episcopal tongue to the roof of your 
apostolic mouth, and then hiss like a 


” 


goose. 


A highwayman held up a gasoline 
runabout on the outskirts of Rome 
with a shot in the air. Then he ran 
forth from the tomb that had con- 
cealed him—the hold-up happened on 
the Appian way—and found, to his 
surprise, only a woman in the car 
“Where, madam, is your husband?” 
he demanded, sternly and _ suspic 
iously. “He’s under the seat,” she 
answered, flushing. “Then,” sa‘d the 
highwayman, “I won’t take nothing. 
It’s bad enough to have a husband 
like that, without being robbed into 
the bargain.”—Argonaut. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


Cue 





THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand in 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. Address, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass 














Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in co 
lenzt hs, styles and colors. 
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